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but improvements. on former 
+, and the public will, per 
surprised to learn, that the 

tread-mill, of which we 


such steps as those of a tread-mill to 
be taken for the reformation of offend- 
ers, To cast such .an imputation. on 
this singular people, would be enough 
to make them refuse~ sending us~ another 
pound of tea, or at. least to require that 
we should be sent to the Emperor to 
expiate our offence by the kouto or 
some much worse humuliation. In say- 
ing that the tread-mill is borrowed 
from the Chinese, we allude to the 
mechanical principle. on which it is con- 
structed. his principle is applied by 
the Chinese to a chain pump, and is 
one of the modes used for raising 
water from rivers for irrigating their 

The Chinese, ignorant of the prin- 
tiple of the common pump, raise water 
either by a machine resembling the 
Persian wheel, or by a chain pump, 
the chambers of which, instead of being 


descrip- —— are ae soy square, Of 


= pune, the engraving in our present 
ni r, is a correct representation, and 
the slightest glance will show its similarity 

to the Tread-Mill. 
In the Chinese — or Tread- 
10 
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Pump, the inside of a hollow wooden 
trunk is divided in the middle by a 
board into two co ents; a chain 
made to turn over a small wheel or rol- 
ler at each extremity of the trunk, is 
fastened to flat and square pieces of 
wood, nicely fitted to the ity’ of 
the cavity. These, called _ lifters, 
move with the chain round: the rollers, 
and raise a volume of water propor- 
tionate to the dimensions of the hollow 
trunk. The power to work this ma- 
chine may be applied different ways. 
When it is intended to raise a great 
uantity, sets of wooden arms, in the 
rm of the letter T, are affixed to the 
lengthened axis of the and 


supporting themselves at the same time 
by a cross beam, give a rotary mo- 
tion ‘to the chain, and the lifters, | 
attached to it, raise up a constant an 
abundant stream of water. 

Having thus stated the origin of the 
Tread-Mill, which is evidently Chinese, 
we have gos ication of 
its powers, by - Van juysen, to 
the propelling of barges on canals. The 
sroaratep' i sale: Ig, aot pues 
a tus is le light, ; 
fon derbene and it is found that two 
men can propel a barge by it, at the rate 
of five miles an hour. The saving of the 

of.horses and track roads pro- 
mises to make this application of human 
power very valuable. 





THE LAPLANDERS. 


In. our last we gave a description and: 


engraving of the -deer, and we now 

ceed to give a brief notice of the Lap- 
anders, These innocent people devote 
their whole care to the t of the 
Rein-deer, occasionally housing and herd- 
ing their herds in winter, and attending 
them, during the summer, to the of 
the mountains, They understand all the 
arts of the dairy, from the milk of 
their = P' esr of their a 
nourishing and agreeable ts. In 
their Soon the Laplanders 
in the centre of 
are spread the Rein-deer skins on a few 
birch twigs, on which they sit in. the 
day and sleep at night. 

The Laplanders wear on their head 
a small cap, made with eight seams, 
covered with ips of brown cloth, 
the cap itself being of a greyish colour. 


e the fire. 
floor, and roynd it. 
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This reaches no lower than the tips of 
the ears. Their outer tt, oF 
jacket, is open in front half way down 
the bosom, below which part it is fast- 
ened with hooks. The jacket, when 
loose, . reaches. saew ew cdl but 
as it is ti with a girdle, it 
pr pi far, and is sloped 
off at the bottom. The collar is of 
four fingers’ breadth, thick, and stitch- 
ed with thread. They wear no stock- 
i Their breeches, made of the 
coarse and slight woollen cloth of the 
ray called oes, sare fore to 

i eet, tapering to the bottom, 
and are ti ain earkes over their 
half-boots. ' 

All the needle-work is performed by 
the women. They make their thread of 
the sinews in the legs of the Rein-deer, 

ing them, while fresh, with their 
teeth, into slender strings, which they 
twist 3 


The i 
times more flesh than. a Swedish. pea- 
sant ; a family of four. persons devour 
a deer in a week: they eat the glutton, 
squirrel, bear, martin, beaver, and,’ in 
short, every living creature can 
catch, except wolves and foxes. ‘‘ Eve- 


ty da says Von Buch), I have seen 
the sd os i ti ally. of 
whole , and generally o 
Young fawns, es large iron kettles, 
en the flesh was. cooked, it was im- 
mediately torn asunder by the master 
.of the house with his fingers, and divid- 
ed. among the family ; and the eager- 
ness with which each person received 
his allowance, and- the rapidity with 
which they strove, as for a wager, to 
tear it with their teeth and fingers, are 
almost incredible. In the meantime the 
broth remains in the kettle, and is boil- 
ed up with thick Rein-deer milk, with 
rye or oatmeal, and sometimes, though 
seldom,. with a little salt. This broth 
is: then distributed, and devoured with 
the same hungry avidity. The Sea- 
Laplander, on the other hand, has only 
fish, or fish livers with train oil, and 
never - either the means - opportu- 
nity of preparing such costly sow 
The former, par Ie relishes. hi flesh, 
but finds in it a strong nourishment. 


In fact, how few boors in Norway or: 


Sweden, or even in Germany, can com- 
pare their meals, in point of nutrition, 
with this! 
then catch an incredible number of 
ee wood grouse, and a num- 


of other wild birds, partly to eat- 


and partl 
quently ai 


to sell, _ They - not + unfre- 


In winter, the food of the- 
Laplanders is more multifarious. They ‘ 


shoot a bear, which they” 
eat like the Norwegian peasants. They’ 
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have then also no want of Rein-deer 
flesh ; for a frozen pieces may be 
long preserv They can even preserve 
hen precious milk in winter, although 
they can then dertive none immediate- 
ly from the Rein-deer. They expose it 
in harvest to the frost, and preserve 
the frozen pieces like cheese, Wher 
melted, after a lapse of several months, 
this milk still tastes fresh and delicious- 
ly. When a stranger enters the hut, 
whom they wish to see, the frozen 
iece of milk is immediately set to the 
re; and the guest receives a spoon, 
with which he skims off the softened 
exterior in proportion as it melts, 

“ In summer they scarcely eat any 
thing but fish from the fresh-water 
lakes, and drink, with eagerness, the 
water in which the fish has been 
boiled. In winter they must put up with 
dried fish, and with soups of water, fir 
bark, and Rein-deer tallow. They peel 
off, in summer, the innermost bark of 
the fir, divide it in long strips, and 
hang them in their dwellings to dry for 
winter stores, When used, these strips 
of bark are minced in small pieces 
along with the Rein-deer tallow, boiled 
together for several hours with water, 
till'in consistency they form a thick broth, 
and then eaten. A little ewe milk, and a 
few mountain bramble-berries, contribute 
very little to the improvement of this 
wretched diet.” 

The Laplanders have neither writing 
nor letters among them, but a number 
of hieroglyphics, that they use in their 
rounds, a sort of sticks, which serve 
them for an almanack. These’ hiero- 
glyphics they also use instead of signa- 
tures, in matters of law. An attempt 
= been made to se nea among them 

Christian religion, missionaries 
from those of Scandinavia where 
the light of the gospel has reached ; 
but they cannot yet be said to be Chris- 
tians, though the king of Denmark 
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figures of their own gods, as well as. of 


irds, 
some of these they loosely attach one 
or two brass rings, which, when the 
drum is beaten with a little hammer, 
dance over the figures ; and, according 
to their progress, the sorcerer forms 
his prognostications. These whimsical 
ceremonies are usually performed for 
gain; and the northern ship-masters 
are such dupes to the arts of these im- 
postors, that they often buy for them 
a magic cord, containing a number of 
knots, by | i which, i 
to the magician’s directions, they have 
the weakness to that they shall 
obtain what wind they desire. The 
Laplanders still retain the worship of 
many of the Teutonic gods, but Gave 
likewise amongst them great remallis 
of the Druidical institutions, and they 
believe the transmigration of the soul. 
When the Laplanders expect an 

visitors, they are Da meee 

to have plenty branches of the 
dwarf birch spread on the floor, under 
the Rein-deer skins on which they sit ; 
otherwise they would be thought defi- 
cient in civihty, and the mistress of 
the family “would be censured as a 
bad manager, when the guests returned 
to their own homes. e mode of 
their entertainment is as follows: First, 
if the stranger arrive before their meat 
is set over the fire to boil, they present 
him either with iced milk, or some 
kind of berries mixed with milk, or 
perhaps with some cheese. Afterwards 
when the meat is sufficiently cooked, 
and they have taken it out of the 
pot, they Put into the water, in which 
it has n boiled, slices of cheese 
made of Rein-deer milk. This is a testi- 
mony of hospitality, and that they are 
disposed to make their guests as’ welcome 
as they can. They next serve up some 


of their dry or ‘solid preparations of 


has instituted some religious semina- milk. 


ties amongst them. The majority of 
the inhabitants practise as gross super- 
stitions and idolatries as are to be found 
amongst any le ; and those of a 
nature so » that they scarcely 
deserve to be mentioned, were it not 
that the number and extravagance of 
them have induced the northern traders 
to believe that they ate skilled in magic 
and divination. ‘o favour this deceit, 

magicians, who are a peculiar set 
of men, loy what they call a drum, 
made of hollowed trunk of a fir, 
pine, or birch tree, one end of which 
1s covered with skin. On this they 
draw, with a kind of red colour, the 


The Laplanders very well at 
tennis, and at an’s- buff, and’ 
have only two musical instruments, one 
called a lur, a sort of trumpet; and 
reeds made of the bark of the moun- 
tain ash. Linnewus says they can sleep 
or wake whenever they please ; an en- 
viable ba of which many 
persons would wish to be , 
The people are hospitable and kind to 
strangers when they arrive amongst 
them, and give the little they possess 
with pleasure ; but many have never 
seen a human face but those of their 
own country. When the great Lin’ 
neus, almost dead with fatigue and 

L2 
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aunger, ing- travelled a consider- 
in 


id 
ibs 
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celebrated author, : that an 
description of a fury co’ 
to the which this 


papa 


but though a 
fury in ap) ce, she addressed me 
with mingled pity and reserve, in the 
following terms : 

“ O thou poor man! what hard des- 
tiny can have brought thee hither, to 
a place never visited by any one be- 
fore? This is the first time I ever 
beheld a stranger. Thou miserable 
creature! how didst thou come, and 
whither wilt thou go? Dost not thou 

sive what houses and habitations we 
Coe. and with how much difficulty we 
go to church ?” 

We cannot perhaps better close this ac- 
count of a singular and interesting people 
ae 


“ What mean these tedious forms and 


wa’ 

That stil, by fresh and fresh delays, 
a rare ; 

Five years I’ve woo’d my Orra fair, 

Five years my sighs have fill’d the air, 

But weo'd and sigh’d in vain. — 

Of brandy-kegs almost a score, 

Of beavers’ tongues a hundred more, 
Tve giv’n her kin by turns ; 

But neither kegs their hearts can warm, 

Nor tongues til to soothe the charm 

ich my bosom burns. 


Ase nought compar’d to one sad bout, 
a which my heart is rack’d with doubt 
That Orra’s net secure. 


ung As a cup by 


The joy, the res, [ should know, 
When lentes myown! — 

Our happy days and nights would then 

Pass met smudst ob heats of men, 
In a delightful round ; 

Smooth as the ice, swift as the race, 

When Rein-deer in the happy chace 
O'er frozen valleys bound. 


When years on years had flown away 

At last we'd sa our closing day 
With a perpetual kiss ; 

And lips to lips adhering fast, 

e northern blast, 

Expire in mutual bliss!” 





NEW YEAR'S DAY 


New Year’s Day has been held very 
different in different nations, and yet in 
all ages it has been held in great yene- 
ration, Among the Romans the first and 
last days of the year were consecrated to 
Janus—on which account it was that 
they represented him with two faces. To 
them we owe the ceremony of wishing a 
happy new ycar, which is very ancient. 
Lucian says it is a very ancient custom, 
and refers it to Numa, In Russia, at the 
new year, 1s held a feast of the dead, 
called Raditzli Sabol, on occasion of 


tom observed, during a 16th century, 
ith great regularity parade, and 
~ ally celebrated in the 
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the season. In the days of Queen Eli- 
pee. the somgit oe the — 
gave new s gifts to her Ma- 
jesty. The Queen, though she mede 
returns in plate -abd pther articles, took 
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from the following passage in Bishop 
Hall, the whole twelve days appear to 
have been dodicated to feasting and 
jollity: 

" Snorptate twelve days, or the wake-day 


east, 
What time he needs must be his cousin’s 
guest.” 


The customs of this day, though vari- 
ous in different countries, yet agree in 
the same end; that is, to do honour to 
the Eastern Magi, who are supposed 

+ “ Of 
called 


long beard, offered gold; the second, 
Jasper, a beardless youth, offered frank- 
Sientalion long agutdagibenth 
or r, with a e 8 i 
offered myrrh. “ 

Selden says, “ ing Kings and 
Queens, on Twelfth-Night, has refe- 
rence to three Kings,” and the custom 
of making the offerings was observed 
at court so late as the year 1731, when 
at the Chapel Royal, at St. James’s, on 
Twelfth-day, ‘“ The King and the Prince 
made the offerings at the altar of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, according to 
custom.” 

The practice of choosing King and 
Queen,.on Twelfth-night, is said to owe 
its origin to the custom among the Ro- 
mans, which they took from the Gre- 
cians, of casting dice who should be 
the Rex Convivii, or, as Horace calls 
him, the Arbiter Bibendi. Whoever 
threw the lucky cast, which they termed 
Venus or Basilicus, gave laws for the 
night. In the same manner the lucky 
clown, who, out of the several divisions 
of a plum cake, draws the King, there- 
by becomes sovereign of the company ; 
and the poor clod-pole, to whose lot the 
Knave falls, is as unfortunate as the Ro- 
man, whose hard fate it was to throw the 
damnosum caniculum. 

A similar custom was observed at the 
festival called Saturnalia, among the 
Romans and Grecians, when persons of 
the same rank drew lots for kingdoms, 
and, like kings, exercised their tempo- 
ral authority. In the cities and acade- 
mies of Germany, the students and 
citizens chose one of their own number 
for king, providing a most magnificent 
banquet on the occasion. ; 

In the ancient calendar of the Romish 
church there is an observation on the 
fifth day of January, the eve or vigil 
of the Epiphany—" Kings created or 
elected by The sixth is called 


with days.” The 
by a bean, in.a piece of a divided 


cake, was formerly a3 common Christ- 
mas gambol in both the English Uni- 
versities, 
In France, during the ancien regime, 
one of the courtiers was chosen King, 
and the other nobles attended on this 
day at an entertainment ; but, at the 
of the year 1792, the Council Ge- 
neral of the Commons, at Paris, passed 
an arrft, in consequence of which “ La 
Féte de Rois” 'welfth-Day) was 
thenceforth to be ed “La Féte de 
Sans Culottes.” It was called an anti- 
civic feast, which made every priest 
that kept it a royalist. There is a 
very curious account, in Le Roux Dic- 
tionnaire sae of the French cere- 
mony of the “Roi de la Féve,” which 
explains Jordan’s fine picture of “ Le 
Roi boit.” 


The bean appears to have made part 
of the ceremony of choosing King and 
Queen in England ; thus, in Ben Jon- 
son’s ~—— of Christmas, the cha- 
racter of Baby-cake is attended b 
“ an usher bearing a great cake, wi 
a bean and pease.” 


Herrick, in his Hesperides, thus al- 
ludes to the Twelfth-day customs :— 


Now, now, the mirth comes, 
With the cake full of plums, 
Where Beane’s the king of the sport here ; 
Beside we must know, 
The Pea also, 


Must revell, as queene, in the court here. 


Begin, then, to choose, 
(This night, as ye use,) 
Who shall, for the present delight here ; 
Be a king by the lot, 
And who shall not 
Be twelfth-day queene for the night here. 


In Gloucestershire and Herefordshire 
there is a custom, on Twelfth-Day, of 
having twelve small fires made, and one 
large one, in many parishes in that coun- 
Y in honour of the day ; and in Devon- 
shire they carry cider to the orchard, and, 
there encircling one of the best bearing 
trees, they drink the following toast, three 
several times :— 


Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou may’st bud, and whence 
thou may’st blow! 


And whence thou may'st bear apples enow ! 
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. Hats full ! caps full ! 
Bushel—bushel—sacks full . 
And my pockets full too, Huzza ! 





ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE. 


. There was something so extraordinary 
in the career of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
svat every thing relat:ag to. him has long 
excited, and will long continue to excite, 
the most powerful interest. That the son 
of an Advocate at Ajaccio, in Corsica, 
unfriended, should, by the mere force of 
his own talents, raise himself up at one 
step, as it were, to the command of the 
French armies—then crush that power 
—the Jacobins, before whom every other 
authority had fallen—rescue France from 
the horrors of revolution—raise up for 
himself one of the most powerful empires 
the world ever knew, and become the 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe (Great 
Britain excepted), are events so remark- 
able, that the individual who accomplished 
them cannot but be considered as one of the 
most extraordinary, if not one of the great- 
est of men of whom history has furnished 
any record.. Every thing that relates 
to such a man is deeply interesting.— 
With what avidity, then, must the poli- 
tical, and, in 
world, seize on the works just issued 
from the press—Napoleon’s Memoirs 
and Las Cases’ Journal. In the one, 
the great actor of the drama, like 
» becomes his own _ historian ; 
and we have an account of one of the 
most eventful periods: that ever oc- 
curred in the world, narrated by the 
great actor himself. In the other, we 
have the journal of a faithful follower, 
who has recorded with singular fide- 
lity those important observations and 
circumstances (and every thing relating 
to such a man is interesting) with which, 
during a long and faithful attendance on 
his master, he became acquainted. From 
these two works we have selected the 
following anecdotes :—~ 
Personal Risks of Napoleon.—The 
night before the battle of Jena, the 
Emperor said, he had run the greatest 
tisk, He might then have disappeared 
without his fate being clearly known. 
He had approached the bivouacs of 
the enemy, in the dark, to reconnoitre 
oe he had only a few officers with 


The opinion which was then enter- 
tained of the Prussian army kept every 
one on the alert :—it was thought that 
the Prussians were particularly given 
to nocturnal attacks, As the Emperor 
teturned, he was fired at by the first 
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sentinel of his camp ; this was a signal 
for the whole line ; he had no resource 
but to throw himself flat on his face till 
the mistake was discovered. But his 
principal ension was, that the Prus- 
sian line, which was very near him, would 
act in the same a “ 

Napoleon received, during the si 
of St. Jean d’Acre, an affecting prot 
of heroic devotedness. While he was 
in the trenches, a shell fell at his feet; 
two grenadiers, who observed it, im- 
mediately rushed towards him, placed 
him between them, and raising their 
arms above his head, completely covered 
every part of his body. Happily the shell 
respected the whole group—nobody was 
injured. 

Bernadotte, King of Sweden.—Ber- 
nadotte was born in the Apostolic Ro- 
man Catholic Faith: this he abjured 
for the reformed religion. any 
would have done as much, but it was 
this circumstance that prevented Prince 
Eugene from being sent to reign over 
Sweden. His wife, a Princess of Ba 
varia, would have been inconsolable. 
Desiree, the reigning Queen of Swe- 
den, refused to change her religion, 
but still professes the Apostolic Ro- 
man Catholic Faith, in which she was 


rn. 
The Empress Maria Louisa—The 
marriage of Maria Louisa was con- 
summated at Fontainbleau, immedi- 
ately after her arrival. The Emperor, 
setting aside all the etiquette that had 
viously been arranged, went to meet 
er, and in disguise got into her car- 
riage. She was agreeably surprised when 
she discovered him, She had always been 
given to understand that Berthier, who 
had married her by proxy at Vienna, in 
person and age exactly resembled the Em- 
peror ; she, however, signified that she 
observed a very pleasing difference 
between them. 

Maria Louisa’s marriage, said the 
Emperor, was p and concluded 
under the same forms and conditions 
as that of Marie-Antoinette, whose 
contract was adopted as a model. Af- 
ter the repudiation of Josephine, ne- 
gociations were entered into with the 
Emperor of Russia for the purpose of 
soliciting the hand of one of his sisters ; 
the difficulties rested imerely in the 
settling of certain points relative to re- 
ligion. _ Prince ietes, conversi 
with M. de Schwartzenberg, le 
that the Emperor of Austria would 
not object to a union between Napo- 
leon and his daughter: and this in- 
formation was communicated to the 
Emperor. A council was convoked ts 
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"Maria Louisa confessed to the Em- 
ror, that when. her marriage with 
im was first » she could not 

help feeling a kind of terror, owing to 
the accounts she had heard of Napo- 
Jeon from the individuals of her family. 
When she mentioned these reports to 
her uncles, : the Fema oo were 
ver nt for the marriage, re- 
lied, That was all very true, while 
he was our enemy ; but the case is altered 
now.” 

General Dumesnil_—General Dumes- 
nil, who. lost a.leg in the campaign of 
Moscow, commanded the fortress of Vin- 
cennes at the time of the invasion in 1814, 
The capital had been for some weeks 
occupied by the Allies, and Dumes- 
nil still held out. Nothing was then 
talked of in Paris, but his obstinate de- 
fence, and his humorous reply when 
summoned by the Russians to surrender— 
“ Give me back my leg, and I will give 
up my fortress.” 

The King of Rome—tThe following 
anecdote will afford a correct idea of 
the manner in which Madame de Mon- 
tesquieu managed the King of Rome. 
The apartments of the young Prince 
were on the ground floor, and looked 
out on the court of the Tuileiies. At 
almost every hour in the day, numbers 
of people were looking in at the win- 
dow, in the hope of seeing him. Oue 
day when he was in a violent fit of pas- 
sion, and rebelling furiously against 
the authority of Madame de Montes- 

uieu, she immediately ordered all the 
shutters to be closed. The child, sur- 

rised at the sudden darkness, asked 

aman Quiou, as he used to call her, 
what it all meant? “I love you too 
well,” she replied, “not to hide your 
anger from the crowd in the court- 
yard. You, perhaps, will one day be 
galled to govern all those people, and 
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pre ised 
never again to give way to such fits of 


anger. 

Marshal Junot— the erec- 
tion of one of the first batteries which 
Ni on his arrival at Toulon, 
directed inst the English, he ask- 
ed prow. goron there was a serjeant or 
corporal present who could write. A 
man advanced from the ranks, and 
wrote to his dictation.on the epaule- 
ment. The note was scarcely ended 


ly 
: when a cannon ball which had been 


fired in the direction of the battery, 
fell near the spot, and the paper was 
immediately covered by the loose 
earth thrown up by the ball. “ Well,” 
said the writer, “I shall have no need 
of sand.” This remark, together with 
the coolness with which it was made, 
fixed the attention of Napoleon, and 
made the fortune of the serjeant. This 
man was Junot, premctes Duxe of 
Abrantes. 

Bonaparie’s Love <Affairs—In one 
of our nightly walks, the Emperor told 
me (says Count Las Cases) that he had 
in the course of his life been much at- 


tached to two women of very different 
characters, The one was the votary 
of art and the graces; the other was 


all innocence and simple nature ; and each 
he observed, had a very high degree of 
merit. 

The first, in no moment of her life 
ever assumed a position or attitude that 
was not pleasing or captivating ; it was 
impossible to take her by surprise, or 

her feel the least inconvenience. 
She employed. every resource of art to 
heighten natural attractions; but with 
such ingenuity as to render every trace 
of all t imperceptible. The —_ 
on the contrary, never suspected that 
any thing os to be gained by inno- 
cent artifice. The one was always some- 
what short of the truth of nature; the 
other was altogether frank and n, 
and was a stranger to subterfuge. The 
first never asked her husband for any 
thing, but she was in debt to every 
one; the second freely asked when- 
ever she wanted, which, however, very 
seldom happened; and she never 
thought of receiving any thing without 
immediately paying for it. Both were ami- 
able and gentle in disposition, and strong- 
ly attached to their h But it must 
already have been guessed who they are; 
and those who have ever seen them will not 
fail to recognise the two Empresses, 
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The Emperor declared that he - had 
uniformly ienced from both the 
test equality of temper and most 
implicit obedience. 
' Talking about love, Napoleon ob- 
served, “and what is said of me?’— 
“ Sire,” I replied, “ it is understood, 
that when in the summit of your power, 
you suffered yourself to be enslaved by 
the chains of love; that you became a 
hero of romance. In short, that you 
conceived an attachment for a lady in 
humble circumstances; that wrote 
her above a dozen love-letters ; and 
that her power over you prevailed so 
far as to compel you to disguise your- 
self, and to visit her secretly and alone, 
and at her own residence in the heart 
of Paris.” “ And how came this to be 
known?” said he, smiling; which of 
Course amounted to an admission of the 
fact. ‘“ And it was doubtless added,” 
continued he, “ that this was the most 
imprudent act of my whole life; for 
my mistress proved treacherous, 
what might not have been my fate— 
alone and disguised, in the circum- 
stances in which I was placed, amidst 
the snares with which I was surreund- 
ed? But what more is said of me?” 
“Sire, it is affirmed that your Majes- 
ty’s posterity is not confined to the 
ing of Rome. The secret chronicle 
states aie has a = — 
one, the offspring of a fai reigner, 
whom you loved in a distant country; 
the other, the fruit of a connection 
nearer at hand, in the bosom of 
own capital. It was asserted that both 
had been conveyed to Malmaison, be- 
fore our departure; the one brought 
by his mother, the other introduced by 
his tutor; and they were described 
to be the living portraits of their fa- 
ther.” 

Early Promise—It would appear, 
that from his earliest childhood his pa- 
Tents rested all their hopes on him.— 
His father, when on his death-bed at 
Montpellier, though Joseph was beside 
him, spoke only of Napoleon, who was 
then at the military school. In the 
delirium with which he was seized in 
his last moments, he incessantly called 
Napoleon to come to his aid with his 
great sword. The grand uncle, Lu- 
cien, who on his death-bed was sur- 
Tounded by all his relatives, said, ad- 
dressing himself to Joseph, “ You are 


the eldest of the family; but there is 
the head of it (pointing to Napoleon.) 
Never lose sight of him.” The 

Tor used to laugh and say, “ This was 
a true disinheritance ; it was the scene of 
Jacob and Esau.” 
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raising the 
Prince to a throne; and those of Por- 
twgal, Naples, and Poland, were thought 
O} 


On the distribution of states in 1814, 


visited the — 
maison, signified a wish to procure for 
her son the sovereignty of Genoa. Eu- 
gene, however, declined this i- 
tion, at the instigation of the ruling: di- 
plomatist, who falsely flattered him 
with the hope of something better. 

At the Donen of Vienna, the Em- 
_ Alexander, who honoured Prince 

ugene with icular marks of fa- 
vour, insisted that he should be made 
the sovereign of at least 300,000 sub- 
jects. He testified the sincerest friend- 
ship for him, and they were every day 
seen walking about together arm in 
arm, The landing at Cannes put a pe- 
riod, if not to the sentiment at least to 
bs manifestation of ~ and chi 

e itical interests the Emperor 
of Runa 


After the fall of Napoleon, Alexan- 
der on several occasions manifested a 
marked and decided dislike to him. In 
1815 he was the promoter of the se- 
cond crusade — Napoleon; he 
directed every hostile measure with 
the utmost degree of malice, and seem- 
ed to make it almost a personal affair ; 
alleging as the .cause of his aversion 
o he had been deceived and trifled 
with, 

Deaths of French Generals.—Two 
of the circumstances which had most 
affected the Emperor on the field of 
battle, he said, were the deaths of 
young Guibert and General Corbineau. 
At Aboukir, a bullet went quite through 
the breast of the former, without kill- 
ing him instantly: the Emperor, after 
saying a few words to him, was obliged, 
by the violence of his feelings, to leave 
him. The other was carried away, 
crushed, annihilated by a cannon ball, 
at Eylau, before the Emperor’s face, 
whilst he was giving him some orders, 
The Emperor spoke also of the last 
moments of Marshal Lannes, the valiant 
Duke of Montebello, so justly callea 
the Orlando of the army, who, when 
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bed, seemed to his. own g¢itua- 
tion, and to care only for bim, whom 
he loved above every thing. The 
— had the highest esteem for 

im. 

The Emperor next mentioned Dn- 
roc, on whose character i 
life he dwelt some time. “ Duroc,” 
concluded he, “had lively, tender, and 
concealed passions, little co: i 


The Emperor said, that on the open- 
ing of the campaign at Dresden, he 
lest two men who were extremely va- 
uable to him, and in the most foolish 
i world: these were Bes- 
Duroc. When he went to 
, after he had received his 
wound, he attempted to hold out 

to him; but Duroc, who 

ive himself, only replied by 

im to make them give him 

e Emperor, excessively affect- 

; not venture to remain long 

ith him, and tore himself from -this dis- 
spectacle, 

Duroc loved the Em for him- 
self: it was rather to the individual 
personally that his devotion was at- 
tached, than to the Monarch. In be- 
ing made the confident of his Prince’s 
feelings, he had — the art, << 

the right, of mitigating an 
Vireete on How often has he 
whispered to people struck with con- 
sternation by the anger of the Empe- 
ror—‘ Let him have his way; he speaks 
from his feeling, not according to 
his judgment ; nor as he will act to- 
morrow.” 

Bessieres was adored by the Guards, 
in the midst of whom he passed his 
life. At the battle of Wagram, a ball 
struck him off his horse without doin 
him any further injury. moutafel 

arose from the whole battalion: upon 
which Napoleon remarked, the next time 
he saw him—*“ Bessieres, the ball which 
struck you drew tears from all my Guard. 
Return thanks to it: it ought to be very 
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dear to you.” : 
He was less fortunate at the opening 
of the campaign of Saxony. On the 


very eve of the battle of Lutzen a tri- 
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visited by the Emperor on his death- 


engagement occurred, in which 
tentoe advanced into the very midst of 
the skirmishers, he was shot dead on 
the spot by a musket-ball in the breast. 
Thus, after living like Bayard, he died 
like Turenne. 





THE BIRTH OF EVE. 
From Moore’s Loves of the Angels. 
“ You both remember well the day 

When unto Eden’s new-made bowers, 
He, whom all living things obey, 

Summon’d his chief angelic powers 
To witness the one wonder yet, 

Beyond man, angel, star, or sun, 

He must achieve, ere he could set 

His seal upon the world, as done— 
To see the last perfection rise, 

That crowning of creation’s birth, 
When, mid the worship and surprise 
Of circling angels, woman’s eyes 

First opened upon heaven and earth ; 
And from their lids a third was sent, 
That through each living spirit went 
Like first hght through the firmament ! 

“Can you forget how gradual stole 
The freshyawaken’d breath of soul 
Throughout her perfect form — which 

seem’d ; 


To grow transparent, as there beam’d 
That dawn of mind within, and caught 
New loveliness from each new thought? 
= as o’er summer seas “ trace 
e progress of the noontide air, 

Dimpling its bright and silent face 
Each minute into some new grace, 

And varying heaven’s reflection there ; 
Or, like the light of evening, stealing 

O’er some fair temple, which all day 
Hath slept in shadow, slow revealing 

Its several beauties, ray by ray, 
Till it shines out, a thing to bless, 
All full of light and loveliness.” 





LONG YARNS. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Srr,—You have had articles on the 
Long Bow, Throwing the Hatchet &c. 
Now, Mr. Editor, permit a sailor to 
edge in a word or two on the subject of 
Yarns. 

is is a phrase generally used b 
seamen to denote a ies of marvel- 
lous stories, with which they delight to 
wile away the dreary “ midwatch,” and 
to astonish the wondering minds of such 
green horns, or land-lubbers, as may 
happen to be on board. Amongst 
these nautical night tales, the most as- 
tonishing is that called “The Merry 
~~ ed a cin was $ heer 
such’ extraordi . Magnitude, that 
she had been neora tn be receiving a 
cargo of coals at her bow port in Sun- 
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derland harbour, and discharging them 
at the same time out of her stern port 
into. the coal-lighters below London 
Bridge. Such was the height of her 
masts, that a little boy being sent aloft 
to clear the pendant, he was so long 
ascendiag and descending, that when he 
returned on deck he was become so old 
as to be grey-headed. Working out of 
the Downs, this amazing ship was of 
such a length, that in tacking her fly- 
ing jib-boom knocked down Calais stee- 
‘ple, at the very instant that the tail of 

er ensign swept a flock of sheep off 


the summit of Dover Cliff. The fol- the 


lowing: is an enumeration of the differ- 
ent sails set upon her main-mast, begin- 
ning _* the ' 4 -. 
topsail, top-gallant sail, royal, sky- 
aiepes moon-raker, cloud disturber, 
heaven poker, angel poker, and jolly 
mper. - 

: Twill, with your permission, add ano- 
ther story of Long Bow, or Long Yarn’s 
eharacter, the relating of which is only 
excusable when, in order to shame a 
remancer, you outdo him. Such is the 
following : : . . 

One Peter Wilkins undertook to jump 
off the Monument. “He was to mount 
the rails the moment St. Paul’s clock 
should strike twelve, and he was to 
jump off at the last stroke. Every pre- 
caution was taken to keep the poor devil 
from breaking his neck; feather beds, 
loads of straw, and wool-packs, were 
= upon one another to an immense 
eight. The day came; the streets 
seemed to be paved with faces; the 
houses roofed with Bi le. The usual 
accidents happened—broken limbs, dis- 
locations, fractures, and contusions ; 
women with children in their arms were 
thrown down and trod upon, &c. &c. 
The moment arrived—the clock struck 
—honest Peter, true to his engagement, 
mounted upon the ballustrades: at the 
last stroke off he went! “ Well, and 
what was the consequence ?” 
Sir, when he was half wa 
heart failed him, and he—jumped back 
again!” 

While on the subject, I find I cannot 
quit it without adding another long 
yarn or two, with which those veritable 
oracles, the daily papers, have supplied 
me. 


The Historians of Poland tell strange 
stories of the abundance of honey in 
the woods of that country. It is no 
uncommon thing, they say, for a pea- 
sant, in proceeding through them, to 
step into the hollow of a decayed trunk 
filled with honey, where he sticks fast. 


lowest, viz.— Mainsail, party 


Bt) 


On these occasions the bears are found 
to be of singular service, as witness 
the following story told by J. N. vz 
Parivat, in his his >—“ A peasant 
having fallen into the hollow of a unk 
filled with honey, would have been 
drowned but for a bear, who havi 
a hed to lick the honey, he lai 
hold of it by the tail, which induced 
the bear to make a sudden spring that 
extricated him from his sweet but fatal 
imprisonment.” 
Now I come to — I _ a clincher, 
The conversation company at 
Bush Tavern, Bristol, one pee es 
turned on the real or imaginary exist- 
ence of Mermaids, when one of the 
declared in favour of the affirma- 
tive. “Oh! real, beyond all doubt; 
I have seen seven or more at one time, 
the most beautiful creatures I ever be- 
held, with long black hair, and their 
young ones sucking at their breasts.” 
e worthy and facetious host of the 
Bush ied, Sir, Captain——of the 
» informed me, that one Sunday 
morning a Merman had suddenly appear- 
ed to his men, dressed in gay attire, with 
his hair frizzled and powdered as white as 
a full grown cauliflower, and demanded 
to know if the Captain was on board. 
The Captain soon appeared on deck. The 
eee e to oe follows :— Sir, 
all feel icularly obliged by your 
giving party your anchor ‘= be 
taken up, as it lays against my street 
door, ai oS yg my family from going 


to churc! 
T am, your's, &c, 
Tom STarsoarns 








A SKETCH of the REFORMATION 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Srr,— Being a constant reader of 
your little work, and finding it not 
only ay og very much calculated 
to instruct who have neither time 
nor inclination to study works of mag- 
nitude, I have been induced to enclose 
a Sketch of the Reformation, which I 
hope you will deem worthy of inser- 
tion. To give an outline of Ecclesias- 
tical History, the numerous changes 
which have taken place in Church go- 
vernment, from the death of the 
tles to the present time, they would of 
necessity require to be detailed at great 
length ; but this, though highly interest- 


ing, would be ble with the plan 
wT shall ref 


of your work. I shall therefore briefly 
_— poe rise, and effects, of 
that and important event—the 
Reformation. 


To the sixteenth century, Leo X. in 
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ordet to support the expenses of a 
luxurious court, had availed himself of 
an ancient custom practised by the 
church, of raising money by the sale 
of indulgencies, which allowed to the 
purchasers the practice of several sins, 
and promised.them a deliverance from 
the pains of purgatory. The promul- 
gation of these Cdckpenciee in Ger- 
many, together with a share arising 
from the profits in the sale of them, 
Me wata shoctbichep of Magda ind 

entz, a i o el i 
Associated with him 4 this work of 
infamy, and his chief agent, was one 
Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of licentious 
morals, but of a bold and vindictive 
spirit. 

The... enormous blasphemies and 
abuses of this man roused the indigna- 
tion of Martin Luther, a Monk of the 
Augustinian ermities, and a professor 
of divinity in the academy of Witten- 
berg, who began to declaim with bold- 
ness against these scandals of the 
Christian name. In ninety-five. propo- 
sitions maintained publicly at Witten- 
berg, on the 30th of September, 1517, 
he censured the extravagant exertions 
of the questors, and plainly pointed 
out the Roman pontiff as a partaker of 
their guilt. The pope and cardinals of 
Rome. were asleep in - a of lux- 

, and insensible of their danger. 
Lather, however, was at last a 
appear before the Pope at Rome; but 
by the interposition of the Emperor 
he procured a hearing at Augsburg, in 
Germany, where he boldly defended his 
doetrines. 

. At this memorable conference the 
Cardinal Gaeta attempted, by remon- 
strance and persuasion, to bring back 
Luther to the church of Rome, but in 
vain: every encounter gave him addi- 
tional strength and boldness ; the con- 
ference closed with an al to Leo X. 
seg = to be wes pr 
the indulgencies, provi is adver- 
saries were also compelled to be silent, 
or were restrained in their abuses 
him. These profferred concessions being 
of no avail, and the work of reforma- 
tion going on, a bull was issued by the 
Pope, on. the 17th of November, 1518, 
This was a formal decree against the 
doctrines of Luther, expressly declar- 
ing the right of the Pope to grant in- 
dulgencies. The sincerity and bold- 
ness of Luther were thus put to the 
test; and he immediately commenced 
hostilities against the infallibility of 
the Pope, by an appeal to the General 
Counci e attention of Europe, at 





of Washee, (a sly old 


this time, being diverted b iticel 
discussions, Luther was suffersd, — 


zeal and pa gene of Zuinglius, 


" ii - and 
Peter Martyr. In England, Henry VIII., 
Edward Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, 
Cranmer, and Queen Elizabeth. In 
Scotland, the reformation was forwarded 
by the zeal and industry of Knox. These 
are the names of some of those men 
to whom the religious world is at this 
time indebted for that freedom of thought, 
and many of those Christian privileges, 
with which England is so eminently fa- 
voured. Yours, &c. J.P.S8. 





The Hobelist, 


No. VIII. 


The following jeu-d' esprit was sent from 
Bengal about five years ago, but by 
whom composed is unknown, 

THE CONVERTED NATIVE. 
Ow heathen shores to kindle Christian 


flame, 
To India once a Missio came, 
A pious man, replete with zeal, 
And really anxious for the public weal, 
The sweets of christianit layed, 
Full many a convert had our hero made, 
And many a native who damnation feared, 
Heathen no more a catholic appeared. 

To put the Padree’s patience to the test, 
e) among the rest, 
To chapel went ;—and so the story saith, 
Embraced the doctrine of the christian 


faith ; 
The Priest, as usual, with a pious grace, 
“ Sprinkling pure water o'er his sable 
Sace, ” 
Exclaimed, “ with change of faith you 


alter names, 
So he who Washee went, returned as— 
James, 


» 





The native listened with a mute surprise, 
But thought, while on the Priest he 
fixed his eyes, 


> 
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Altho’ me know, that you would change 
mre my God, ti 
Toc my name is very—ve' 

Me forty 9 pin of age, and all my life, 
Sweet 4 lipped , my lovely 


wile, 

Has called me “ Washee”—Washee was 

_. my name, wifi 

Until this Massa te man— Parson 
came ;— ; 

Water he put upon my face—that devil- 
ish strange ; 

And then he tells me, my name be 

e, 

He calls me James—well—James is now 
my name ; 

Washee or James to me is all the same. 

But then the parson say, I no must eat, 

On what he call the “ saint-days,” any 


meat. 

Nor, e3 hope for mercy on the last 

ay, 

Must I touch flesh on Friday or on fast- 

You will be damned, he bellowed, if 
you do. 

But massa Parson, let me telle you, 

Dam or no dam, my belly I will treat ; 

And cursee me if I don’t still eat meat. 

Well, Washee, James I mean— James 
kept his word, 

Which = Priest with indignation 

To be convine’d, however, and shun 
mistakes, 

me to the Native’s dwelling ye, 

there “ upon a Friday” spi 

The white wash’d James dining” on beef- 


“ Ah sinful wretch, what is it I behold ? 
I grieve to find ’tis truth, that I’ve been 


told ; 
Eating ‘ beef-steaks’ to day, I wish to 
know 


Massa, no ; 
Then while a mouthful large, the fellow 
He adds, “‘ what for you calle this beef- 
steaks ? 
This, Massa, that you see upon the 
Is ~~) ° apenas dam 
“ Fish,” the astonished priest with fury 


cri 
For very clear it was, the rascal lied ; 
“ Why, wre man, can’t I believe 


T telle you which way J make it out. 
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One day you take poor Washee by the 


You speak fine words he no can under- 
8 . 
Water you put upon my face—that 
ange my name, 
And so this morning “ me” have done the 


same ; 
Me take beef-steake—make talkee over 


And “ putting water on them™ called 
them “‘ Fish.” 


Miscellanies, 
THE WANDERING JEW. 
«Dr. Percy tells us, “ this is of 
considerable antiquity; it had obtained 


credit in this of the world be- 
fe the year 1 





uestions relating to his country,” &c. 
Among the test a Monk, ae op near 
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Creed, their 
; and is him- 





We had one of yy _ - 
many years ago here in t 3 who 
made a very hermit-like appearance, 
and went up and down our streets with 
@ long train of boys at his heels, mut- 
tering, “ Poor John alone! Poor John 
pea im a manner singularly - plain- 

ive, 


the crown, Yeomen of the » Yeo- 
men’ of the chamber, endl pects of: 
the first rank, 


PHYSIC AND ASTROLOGY. 

Persia abounds in physicians and as- 
pro oy and the Persians are strongly 
attached to the occult science of the 
latter. So much is this the case, that 
a Persian rarely follows the prescrip- 
tions of his medical adviser, without 
first ascertaining from an astrologer, 
that the co ation is favourable to 


net-struck » imputing to him an ig- 
noranée of the ploper tine for taking 
the medicines prescribed. Upon this 
the astrologer retorts, that the case of 
his profession is extremely hard, when 
compared with that of the physician ; 
since, if he commit an error; by mak- 
ing a wrong calculation, “ heaven dis- 
covers it” whereas, if-a physician’ be 
guilty of a blunder, “ the earth covers’ 


it”—the patient dies, is buried, and: is 


Lof no more. 





* The “Latin name: for Esquire 


is Scutifer’or Scutarius, not Armiger, as 


generally used: 


beard, ‘he 
of: to go ito 


is' Autricourt retired 


the blame on the pla- This 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 

The Count de Ligniville, and Count 
de -Autricourt, twins, descended from 
an ancient family in Lorraine, resem- 
bled each other so much, that when 
they put on the samekind of dress, 
which they did now and then for amuse- 
ment, their servants could not distin- 
guish the one from the other. Their 
voice, gait, and pe the same, 
and these marks resemblance were 
so perfect, that they often threw their 
friends, and even their wives, into the 
greatest embarrassment. Being both 
captains of light horse, the one would 
put himself at the head of the other’s 
squadron, without the officers ever 
oe change. Count de Au- 
trieourt having committed some crime, 
the Count de Ligniville never suffered 
his brother to go out without accom- 
panying him, and the fear of seizing 
the innocent instead of the guilty, ren- 


: dered the orders to arrest the former 
* of no avail, One day Count de Ligni- 
, ville sent for a barber, and after having 


suffered him to shave one half of his 
retended to have occasion 
e next apartment, and put 
his’ night-gown yee his brother, who 
was concealed there, and taking the 
cloth which he had about his neck under 
his chin, made him sit down in the 
el which he had just quitted. The 
arber immediately resumed his oper- 
ation, and was proceeding to finish 
what he had begun, as he supposed, 
but to his great astonishment, he found 
that a new beard had sprung up. Not 
doubting that the m under his 
hands was the devil, he roared out with 
terror, and sunk down im a swoon on 
the floor. Whilst they were endea- 
vouring to call him to life, Count de 
in into the closet, 
and Count de Ligniville, who was half. 
shaved, returned to his former place. 
is was a new cause of surprise to 
the poor barber, who now imagined 
that all he had seen was a dream, and 
lie could not be convinced of the truth 
onal he oy the = Pee ne 
er. ie sym subsist 

tween the two ptr was no less 
singular than their resemblance. If 
one fell sick, the other was indisposed. 
also; if one received a wound, the 
other felt pain; and this was tlie case 
with every misfortune that befel them, 
so that, on this account, they watched 
over each other’s conduct with the, 
greatest caré and aftention. ‘But. what 
1s still more astonishing, they both had 
often the same dreams. The day that 
Count de Autricourt was attacked in 
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France by the fever of which he died, 
Count de Ligniville was attacked by the 
same in Bavaria, aud was nearly sinking 
under it. 





THE FALLS OF MONTMORENC?. 


Near Quebec, in Canada, are the mag- 
nificent falls of the Montmorenci, a river 
which empties itself into the St. Law- 
rence. It is precipitated in an almost 
perpendicular direction, over a rock of 
the height of two hundred and forty-six 
feet, falling, where it touches the rock, 
in white clouds of rolling foam, and un- 
derneath, where it is propelled with un- 
interrupted gravitation, in numerous 
flakes, like wool or cotton, which are 
gradually protracted in their descent, 
until they are received into the boiling, 
profound abyss below. 

Viewed from the summit of the cliff, 
from whence they are thrown, the wa- 
ters, with every concomitant circum- 
stance, roduce an effect awfully 
grand and wonderfully sublime. The 
rodigious depth of their descent, the 
rightness and  volubility of their 
course, the swiftness of ir move- 
ment through the air, and the loud and 
hollow noise emitted from the basin, 
swelling with incessant agitation from 
the weight of the dashing waters, forci- 
bly combine to attract the attention, 
and to impress with sentiments of gran- 
deur and elevation, the mind of the 
spectator. The clouds of vapour aris- 
ing, and assuming the prismatic co- 
lours, contribute to enliven the scene. 

ey fly off from the fall in the form 
of a revolving sphere, emitting with 
velocity, pointed flakes of spray, which 
spread in receding, until intercepted by 
neighbouring banks, or dissolved in the 
atmosphere. 


SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN 
SHEBA. 





The power of Solomon havi ad 
his wielen to the remotest sane of the 
known world, Queen Sheba, attracted 
by the splendour of his reputation, vi- 
sited this poetical king at his own court. 
There one day, to exercise the saga- 
city of the monarch, Sheba presented 
herself at the foot of her ne, in 
each of her hands she held a wreath of 
flowers—one composed of natural, the 
other of artificial flowers, Art, in thé 
labour of-the mimic wreath, had exqui- 
sitely emulated the lively hues of na- 
ture; so that, at the distance it was 
held by the queen for the inspection 
of the king, it was deemed impossible 
for him to decide, es her question im- 
ported, which wreath was the produc: 
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tion of nature, and which the work of 
art.—The sagacity of Solomon seemed 
perplexed—yet to be vanquished, 
though in a trifle, by a trifling woman, 
irritated his pride. The son of David, 
he who had written treatises on the 
vegetable productions, “ from the ce- 
dar to the hyssop,” to acknowledge 
himself outwitted by @ woman, with 
shreds of paper and glazed pawns !_— 
The honour of the monarch’s reputa- 
tion for divine sagacity seemed dimi- 
nished, .and the whole Jewish court 
looked solemn and Laomaneyy 3 At 
length an expedient nted 1 to 
Fg and oo ee wor- 
thy of the natural philosopher. Ob- 
serving a cluster of bees hoveri 
about a window, he commanded that it 
should be opened; it was opened; the 
bees. rushed into the court and alighted 
immediately on one of the wreaths, 
whilst not a single one fixed on the 
other. The baffled Sheba had one more 
reason to be astonished at the wisdom of. 
Solomon. 

Such is the story, which would make 
@ pretty poetical tale. It would yield 
an elegant description and a pleasing 
moral; that the bee only rests on the- 
natural beauties, and never fires on 
the painted flowers, however inimit-: 
ably the colour may be laid on, Ap- 
plied to ladies, this would give it a 
pungency. 


Che Gatherer. 


“fam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff-”— Wotton, 
EPIGRAM. 

As lately a sage om fine ham was re- 


ting, 
(Though | fore breakfast too savoury, I 


ween, 
He exclaimed to a friend, who sat silent 
and fasti 





fasting, 
“What a breakfast of learning is 
mine!” 


«¢ A breakfast of learning!” with wonder 
he cried, 

And laugh'd, for he thought him mis- 
taken; 

“Why what is it else,” the sage quickly 

lied, 

“ When {'m making large extracts from 

Bacon?” 


Ai Proresrant.— Cardinal Polignac, 
passing through Rotterdam, desired to. 
see Bayle.- And are you a Lutheran, 
ora Bucerist, or a Calvinist ? inquired 
his eminence. I am a protestant, re- 
a Bayle, for I protest against them 
a : 
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Lines on the Statue of the Negro in St. 
Clement's Inn, supporting a Dial. 
In vain, poor sable son of woe, 
: Thou p wg a tender ear ; 
n vain thy tears with anguish flow, 
For mercy dwells not here, 


The first wen’t eat you till slain, 
The last devour am while alive. 


than at present: on the day of battle 


they bore the royal standard, they ascer- 


ay ye the Low pr go eo — 
at time, the sovereigns of Europe have 
contented themselves with declaring war 
by manifestoes. 

Sereeeen Peunmnersphes the se- 
cond year o King’s reign, & 
man of the name of George my | was 
convicted in Dublin of a capital felony. 
He drew a memorial to the King, 
which he fo led with the following 


lines :-— 


ing King G will pi 
ne King’s agen, cai 
If King yo ph George King will grant 
. along day, 
Con for King George for ever 
The man Wan peedined. 


Deatu or tHe Year 1822.—Ex- 
pired on Tuesday night, at 12 o'clock, 
the Year 1822. A complication of dis- 
orders of morbid tendency brought on 
her end. The early sxmptom of dis- 
ease was febris carbonari; Neapo- 
litan tremor followed; Spanish and 
Portuguese agitation then shook her 
with great violence; Greek furor and 

oppression came on in violent 
paroxysms, whilst the unhappy patient 
was occasionally subject to cold fits of 
Russian and British policy. The most 
celebrated’ Doctors in Europe met to 
consult upon the case. They prescrib- 
ed the principles of Holy Alliance 
in large doses, but the nostrum, like 
Span «ww ae totally failed. — 
i ese agitation baf- 
fied. all the skill of the deci: it be- 
came primary, and introduced another 
disorder called French weakness. The 
year 1822 was rich—she produced 
abundance. All the necessaries of life 
she dispensed with a bountiful ‘hand, 
but some of her unnatural children re- 
proached her with excess of bounty, 
and wished for gold instead of bread. 
The miost dutiful of her family blessed 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A press of temporary matter of in- 
terest prevents our inserting several 
articles intended for the present num- 


N.S. Y. W. 8. W. and S. T. have our 
best thanks : their valuable communications 
shall have insertion in our next. 

The favours of several other corre- 
spondents are intended for early inser- 
tion. 


In answer to the note of F. M. we 
beg leave to state, that at the end of 
ev volume of Tue Mirror, we 
shall give an engraved Title-page and 
an Index. 

Al we have “no set phrase of 
speech,” like our more ostentatious con- 
temporaries, in which to address our nu- 
merous readers at the commencement of 
the New Year, yet we assure them they 
have our best wishes, the compliments of 
the season, and “all that sort of thing,” 
as our facetious friend, Charles Matthews, 
has it. 

All communications intended for Tut 
Mrrrzor, must be addressed to the Editor, 


ee id, otherwise they can- 
not be recei paid 4 
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